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LAURETTA, up and improve: what formed my , than tha: which makes us fear that we 


A MODERN TALE; 


From the French of Marmont. 


continued. 


The minister, a prudent and wor- 
thy man, promised and kept silence: 
But Bazil, devoured by chagrin, pas- 
sed the days and nights in tears. 
¢ What has become of her?’ said he- 
¢ Is it a lady that she has followed? Is 
there any so mad asto rob a father of 
his daughter, and to undertake to car- 
ry her off? No, no! it is some ravish 
er who has seduced and ruined er. 
Ah! if I can discover him, either his 
blood or mine shall wash out my in- 
jury.’ He went himself to the vil- 
Jage, whence they had brought the 
note. By the minister’s informations, 
he contrived to discover the person 
who had been charged with the mes- 
sage; he examined him; but his an- 
swers only confused him the more 
The very situation of the place served 
only to mislead him. It was six 
leagues outof the road which Luzy 
had taken, and lay quite across the 
country. But had bazil even combi- 
ned the two circumstances of the de- 
parture of the count and his daughter’s 
elupement, he would never have sus- 
Pected so virtuous a young man.—As 
he confided his grief to nobody, nebo- 
dy could give him any light He groan- 
ed. therefore, within himself. in ex- 
pectation of some casual gleam to clear 
up his suspicious. *O heaven!’ said 
he, ¢it was in your wrath that you gave 
her to me! and J, mad as Iwas, con- 





Rratulated myself.on seeing her grow. 


pride, now constitutes my shame. O 
that she had died as seon a she was 
born ;’ 


Lauretta endeavoured to. persuade 
herself that her father was easy; and 
the regret of having left him, touched 
her but faintly. Love, vanity, a taste 
for pleasures, a taste ever solively in 
its birth, the care of cultivating her 
talentstin short, a thousand amuse- 
ments, continually varied, divided her 
life, and filled her soul. Luzy, who 
loved her to idolatry, and who feared 
Jest he should tose her, exposed her 
as little as possible in pablic; but he 
contrived her all the means which mys- 
tery has invented, of being invisible 
amidst the great world. This was e- 
nough for Lauretta: happy in pleasing 
him whom she loved, she felt not that 
restless desire, that want of being seen 
and admired, which alone brings out 
s>? many handsome women to our spec- 
tackes and gardens. Though Luzy, 
by the choice of a small circle of amia- 
ble men, rendered his suppers amu. 
sing, she was taken up at them only 
with him 3; and she was able to convince 
him of it without disobliging any body 
else. The art of reconciling partial- 
ities to good manners, is the secret 
of delicate souls: coquetry studies it ; 


jove knows it without having learned 
it. 


Six months passed away in that u- 
nion, the swect intelligence of two 
hearts filled and ravished with each o. 
ther without weariness, without un- 
easiness, without any other jealousy 








do not please so much as we love, and 
which renders us desirous of combi- 
ning every thing that can captivate a 
heart. 


In this interval, Lauretta’s father 
had twice receivednews of his daugh- 
ter, with presents from the lady whe 
had taken her into friendship. It was 
to the minister that Luzy directed. 
Remitted to the next post to the vil. 
lage by a faithful servant, the packets 
came to hand anonymous: Bazil could 
not tell ¢o whom to send them back ; 
and then his refesels would have cre- 
ated doubts of wiiat he wished to be 
believed, and he trembied lest the 
curate should have the same suspicions 
with himself.—‘ Alas!’ said the good 
father to himself,‘ my daughter is» 
perhaps, virtuous. Appearances ac- 
cuse her; but they are only appear- 
ances; and though my suspicions 
should be just, I must lament, but £ 
ought not te dishonour my child,’ 


Heaven owed some consolation te 
the virtue of this worthy father; and it 
was Heaven, without doubt, which 
brought about the accident I am go- 
ing to relate. 


The little wine trade which Bazij 
carried on, obliged him to come to 
Paris. As he was traversing that im. 
mense city, he was stopped in the 
street by some Carriages crossing each 
other. ‘The voice of a lady in a fright 
engaged his attention. He sees—He 
dares not believe his eyes—-- Lauvet- 
ta, his daughter, in a gilt-glass « 
ot, superbly dressed, and crowned 


; 
iTi- 






















with diamends* 
have known her, if, perceiving him 
herself surprise and confusion had not 
made her shrink back and cover her 
face. At the moment which she made 
to hide herself, and still more at the 
cry which escaped her, he could not 
doubt but it was she. While the car- 
viages, which were locked together, 
were disengaging, Bazil slips between 
the wall and his daughter's chariot, 


gets up tothe step ofthe chariot door, | 


and, witha severe tone, says to Lau- 


retta, ‘ Where doyou live ?’—Lauret- | 


ta, seized with fear and trembling, tells 
him her habitation. ‘And what name 
do you go by ??——-—¢ Colange,’ repli- 
ed she, looking down, ‘ from the place 
of my birth.’—* Of your birth! Ah» 
wretch ! This evening, at dusk, be at 
home, and alone.’ At these words he 


gets down and pursues his way, 


The shock which Lauretta had re- 
ceived was not yet overcome, when 
she found herself at home. 


Luzy supped in the country. She | 


was left to herself at the moment when 
she had most need of counsel and sup- 
port She was going to appear before 
her father, whom she had betrayed, 
forsaken, and overwhelmed with grief 
and shame : her crime then presented 
itselfto herin the most odious form. 
She began tofeel the vileness of her 
condition The intoxication of love, 
the charms of pleasure, had banished 


the thought; but as soon as the vei; 


was falien off, she saw herself such as 
She was in the eyes of the world, and 
in the eyes other father. ‘Terrified at 
the cxamination and sentence which 
she was about to undergo : * Wretch!’ 
cried she, melting into tears, * where 
can | fly? where can I hide me? My 
father, honesty itself, again finds me, 
gone astray, abandoned to vice, witha 
Tan who is nothing to me! O, my fa- 


Her father would not | 
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ther! O, terrible Judge.!. how shall I 
appear before you !’ It came more than 
once into her mind to avoid him, and 
disappear ; but vice had not yet effaced 
from her soul the holy laws of Nature. 
‘I, to reduce him to despair,’ said she, 
‘anc after having merited his reproach- 





es, to draw his curse upon me! No, 
though unworthy of the name of his 
daughter, Irevere that sacred: name 


| 





Though he came to kill me with his 
own hand, Ioeught to wait it, and to 
fall at his feet. Butno;afatheris al- 
ways afather: mine will be touched 
iwith my tears. My age, my weakness, 
the count’s love, his favours, all plead 
for me ; and when Luzy shall speak, 
1 shall no longer beso culpable.’ 


She would have been distressed if 
her people had been witnesses of the 
humiliating scene which was prepar- 
ing. By goodluck she had given out 
that she supped with a friend, and he, 
women had made themselves a holiday 
thatevening. It was easy to her to get 
| vid of two footmen who attended her; 








'and when her father arrived, she re- 
ceived him herself. 

‘ Are you alone !’—‘ Yes, Sir.’—He 
enters with emotion, and after having 
looked her in the face, in a sorrowfu, 
and melancholy silence, ‘ What busi- 
ness have you here ?’saidhe. Lauret- 
ta answered by throwing herselfat his 


feet and bathing them with tears. ‘] 





see,’ said the father, casting his eyes 
around him, ‘in this apartment where 
every thing bespeaks riches and iuxury, 
I see that vice is at its ease in this town 
May I know who has taken care to en- 
rich you in so short a time? and from 
whem came this furniture, these 
clothes, that fine equipage in which |] 
saw you? - —Luauretta still replied on- 
ly by tears and sighs. ‘Speak to me,’ 
said he ; * you shall weep afterwards; 
you will haye time enovgh,’ 

















At the recital of her story, of which 
she disguised nothing, Bazil passed 
from astonishment to indignation, 
‘ Luzy,’ said he,* that worthy man! 
These, then, are the virtues of the 
ereat! The base wretch, in giving me 
his gold, did he think he paid me for 
my daughter? These proud rich folks 
think, that the honczr ofthe poor isa 
thing of no value, and that misery sets 
iselfto sale. He flattered himse! 
with consoling me ! He promised you 
to do it! Unnatural man! How little 
does he know the soul of the father! 
No, ever since I lost thee, I have not 
had one moment without sorrow, not 
one quarter of an hour of peaceful 
sleep. By day, the ground whichI 
cultivated was watered with my tears; 
in the night, while you forgot yourself, 
while you were losing yourseif in guil- 
ty pleasures, your father, stretched 
ott his straw, tore his hair and. called 
on you with loud cries. Ah, what! 
Have my groans never re-echoed to 
thy soul! Has the image of a father 
distressed never presented itself to 
your thought, never troubled your re- 
pose ?’~* Oh! Heaven is my witness,’ 
said she, * that i.ever] had thought I 
had occasioned you so mnch sorrow, I 
would have quitted every thing to fly 
.o yourarms. I revere you, | 
you, I love you more than ever: 


love 

A- 
las. what a father have I afflicted! At 
this very instant, when I expected to 
find in you an inexorable judge, I hear 
from your own mouth, only reproach, 
es full of gentlenesss Ah, my father, 
when I fellat your feet, I felt only 


shame and fear? but now itis with af-- 


fection that you see me penetrated) 
and tothe tears of repentance are join, 
éd those of love ’— Ah! I revive. I 
now find my daughter again,’ cried Ba- 
zil, raising herup. ‘¢ Your daughter! 
Alas,’ said Lauretta, ‘she is no longer 
worthy of you !’—* No, do not discour- 
age thyself, Monour, Lauretta, is 


. 

















without doubt, a happiness | innocence 
a greater still ; and if 1 had the choice, 
I would rather have seen thee depri- 
ved of life. But when innocence and 
honour are lost, there still remains one 
inestimable good ; virtue, which never 
perishes, which we never lose without 
return. We haveonly to wish for it; 
it springs up again in the soul; and 
when wethink it extinguished, a single 
touch of remorse gives birth to it an- 
new. This will console you, daughter, 
for the loss of your innocence; and if 
your repentance be sincere, Heaven 
and your father are appeased. For the 
rest, nobody in the village knows your 
adventure; you may appear there a- 
gain without shame.’—* Where, my 
father ??—* At Coulange, whither I am 
going to carry you.’ These words em- 
barrassed Lauretta. ‘ Haste,’ continu- 
ed Bazil: ‘ to strip off those ornaments 
ofvice. Plain linen, asimple boddice, 
a white petticoat, these are the rai- 
ments of thy condition. Leave his en- 
venomed gifts to the wretch who has 
seduced you, and follow me without 
delay.’ 
to be continued. 
— ea 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CAPTAIN 
ISAAC BULL. 


concluded. 

This gallant officer is still in the 
vigour of life, of pleasing, unaffected 
manners, and of unblemished reputa- 
tion in all the relations of social life: 


In reverting to the victory obtained 
by Capt. Hall, over one of the finest 
frigates in the British navy, we cannot 
but view it as one ofthe most import- 


ant events that has occurred in the 


history ofthis country for many years | 


past; important not from the loss 
sustained by the enemy in this single 
ship, but from its effects in having in 





ment under which the people of the 
United States had so long laboured 
with regard to the unequalled skill 
and prowess of the British sailors.— 
Without giving into the visionary foi- 
ly of those who anticipate the down- 
fal of the British navy, by the exer- 
tions of our little flect, we hail this 
event as the dawning ofa glorious era 
for our country ; as the parent of a 
well-founded confidence in ourselves, 
without which neither nations or indi- 
viduals can ever be distinguished. 


Dazzled and awed as we have been 
by the glory of England, in her naval 
victories over France, Spain and Hol- 
land, and fascinated with the splendid 
achievements of a Ne‘son, our imagi- 
nations had become infected with a 
sort of superstitious reverence. The 
power, the wealth, the jion hearted 
prowess, the eminence in literature 
and the arts, of that illustrious nation, 





have ever been the theme of wonder 
in this youthful country. With the 
fond credulity of a child, she has been 
ready to receive the most exaggerated 
impressions of a nation whom she 
once looked up to asa parent. When 


Britain lost the government of these 
colonies, she retained through the 


instrumentality of her writers, an influ- 


SS ee 


ence over our minds deep, lasting and 
invincible. Her historians, philoso- 
_phers, and poets, still keep possession 
‘of our understanding, our imagina- 


and there is 


‘tion, and our hearts ; 
hardly a reader in Amnrica, that does 
not still cherish in his bosom a pure 
‘and respectful affection for the soil, at 





fruits of genius. Indeed, for the most 
part. we receive all our carly impres- 
sions of mankind, and of the world at 
large, from the writers of Great Bri- 
| tain, and are accustomed to submit to 
| their decisions, not more from reason 


This cordial 
sensation, united with this early habit, 
naturally disposes us to receive, with- 
out enquiry, the most extravagant o- 


with us irom the cradle. 


| pinions in favour of that country. Au- 








least, that produced such inestimable | 


i 





thors in every nation except this, if 
they wish to become popular, must in 
some respects flatter the vanity of 
their countrymen, and administer a 
little occasional adulation, The histo- 
rian, if he does not absolutely falsify 
events, will naturally so detail themas 
to gild the successes and to varnish the 
defeats ofhis friends ; while the poet 
will swell their atchievements to a 
magnitude utterly disproportionate to 
their rea} dimensions. Those who 
compare and examine the events thus 
celebrated, can easily reduce to the 
standard of impartial truth; but with 
the majority of readers they pass for 
irrefragible chronicles, 


From these causes had arisen what 
we conceive was an exaggerated opin- 
ion of the superior skill and prowess 
ofthe British sailors, compared with 
our own unpretending tars, who as 
yet hardly knew the extent of their 
own power. 


Every man of the least observation 
is aware of the tyranny which early, 
and long cherished opinions enerclen 
over the human mind, and of the in- 
tensity of thought, and labour of en- 
quiry, necessary to free us from their 
dominions. Our veason once brought 
inte subjection to the belief of what is 
either true or false, is prone to sub- 
mit with quiet and indolent resigna- 
tion, rather than undergo the trouble 
of further exertion. This is more es- 
pecially the case with opinions im- 
planted early in life, when reason, un- 
fortified by experience or refiection, is 


| assailable on all sides, and is overcome, 


# great measure dissolyed an enchant-| than from habit which has grown up/ the weakness ofthe resistance. The 


not by the force of the attack, but by 


mind of man has this analogy to his 
body, that ifonce completely subject- 
ed, it looses that elastic vigour and e- 
viergy which are necessary to regain 
its freedom, and cither quietly acqui- 
esces in its vassalage, or resists with 
such weakness and _ indecision, 
serve only to rivet its chains. 


as 


The effect of long established opin- 
xons on the destinies ef mankind, is 
sometimes altogether extraordinary.— 
Once let a nation adopt an opinion 
that any other nation is its superiour in 
valour, force, or military skill, and it 
will generally cherish that opinion 
when the foundation on which it was 
first erected has mouldered away. 
Natians often retain this superiority in 
the minds of men, long after the cir- 
culstances in which it originated have 
ceased to exist, and live upon their 
hereditary renown, as aman lives up- 
on his credit when his capital is ex- 
hausted. ‘To reason against establish- 
ed habitsis a vain undertaking ; and 
even demonstration, though it may 
produce conviction, often fails to pro- 
duce acknowledgement; for there is 
a pride in human nature that revolts 
from a confession of error. 


The foregoing observations are in- 
tended to apply to those events which 
have taken place at the very outset of 
our naval career. We believe there 
was scarcely a man in this country, ex. 
cept our gallant officers themselves, 
who did not look towards the event of 
@ contest en the ocean, with a compa- 
rative degree of despondency. Even 
the most elastic minds sunk under the 
everwhelming idea of British naval 
prowess; and those who were the 
most sanguine, just scarcely hoped 
that if a single vessel of the U. States 
encountered an equal force ofthe ene- 
@y, whatever might be the event, 
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there would be no loss of honour on 
either side. They did not consider 
that we were too enterprizing, too am- 
bitious, too much, in fact, of English- 
men in our habits, to be easily over- 
powered ; and every man must re- 
member; every man that hasa spark 
of feeling for his country’s honour, 
must indelibly remember, with what a 
mixture of surprize and delight he 
first heard of the capture of the Guer- 
riere, atchieved, as it was, with almost 
To have esca- 
ped on equal terms; to have made ita 
drawn battle would have been consi- 
dered atriumph: but to have taken 


the celerity of mugic. 


one of England’s finest frigates, and 
conquered one of her most boasted and 
boasting herocs, in equal fight in thir- 
ty minutes, and with so little compara- 
tive loss, was an event which could 
scarcely be realized. From that mo- 
ment the enchantment under which 
we hadso long lain spell-bound, was 


dissolved ; the spectres that had haunt- | 


ed us from the cradle upwards, vanish- 
ed like shadows at the dawn of day ; 
and we firmly believe our country at 
that moment received into her bosom a 
spark, which, at some future period, 
will animate her to deeds that will rea- 
iize this first promise of her youth. 


This victory, though in itself an ob- 
ject of apparent insignificance, we 
look upon as one of those events which 
have alasting influence upon the cha- 
racter and the destinies of nations. It 
has disclosed to us an invaluable se- 
cret, and given a shock to that super- 
stitious veneration for British naval 
supremacy under which the minds of 
the people of the U. States have been 
so long oppressed, It constitutes a 
noble example for the imitation of our 
gallant officers, who, we are, howe- 
ver, convinced do not require excite- 


} ment; and it has given a confidence 











| which in the hour of battle is of incat- 


culable influence, This confidence 
being at first the consequence of victo- 
ry, becomes afterwards a cause; and 
we believe has been one great moving 
principle of the successes of the Brit- 
ish navy. The influence of Captain 
Hull’s victory is apparent in the eyes 
of our officers and seamen ; we see 
them exalted in their own estimation, 
and in that of their countrymen ; proud 
of their profession, and zealous to e- 
mulate the glory of that gallant at- 
chievement. The subsequent instan- 
ces of similar victories will add vigour 
to these effects, and do much to form 
4 national character, which will render 
our country respectable abroad, and 
honoured by her own citizens. They 
form a little precious hoard of nation- 
al glory, round which our hearts will! 
rally at ali times, and many a gallant 
spirit that has hitherto kept aloof, a- 
shamed that our country has done no- 


thing, since she was an independent 
|natron, but grow rich, will now Be 
drawn nearer to the bosom of his na. 
tive land. 


Noman, we firmly believe, can love 
his country, and be at the same time 
ashamed ofher. ‘To be reverenced as 
she ought, she must be illustrious, so 
that every native of the soil, wherever 
he goes, in whatever foreign land his 
lot may be cast, will be proud of his 
nativity ; that he may be able to repe4 
any insinuation to her disadvantage, by 
proofs of her gallantry, and may boast 
of her atchievements, without the im- 
putation of vanity. It is this kind of 
reputation that perhaps attacbes men 
to their native country more than any 
other tle whatever; which forms one 
of the best ingredients in the charac- 
ter of a nation, because it # a barrier 
against injury or insult; and which is 
almost the only tie now wanting io se- 

















cyre aunion of hearts among every 
class and denomination, The unani- 
mity which distinguished the happy 
administration of Washington, was 
perhaps not more owing to the confi- 
dence of the people in his pure anc 
spotless virtue, than to the splendour 
of his namein war. The people loved 
him for his virtues; but they gloried 
in him because he had made not only 
himself but his country illustrious 


while he lived, by the radiance of his | 


single character as a consummate 
commander. 


Philosophers may reason, and mora- 
dists may rail in their closets against 
the emptiness of that reputation which 
is acquired by arms; but there is at the 
bottom of every man’s hearta feeliny 
which causes him to rejoice in the suc- 
cess of his country. This feeling is 
grounded upon the universal principle 
of self love, inasmuch as every man ap- 
propriates to himself some little por- 
tion of the glory acquired by his coun- 
trymen, 


But more than thirty years had elap- 
sed since the United States had gained 
any considerable accession of that repu- 
tation which is dear to the hearts of 
all, whether enlightened or vulgar, 
wise or illiterate. It is, we believe, 
ihe nature of most men at home, they 
when they have nothing to admire a 
home, they will turn their affections 
abroad; and accordinly we find the 
good citizens of the United State fix- 
ing their admiration upon the glory of 
other nations, for want of same domes- 
tic attraction of this kind. They wam 
something to rally round: sume bril- 
liant light to allure them afar off, and 
like the sweet watch-light of the Pole. 
the star of mariners, to actas a com- 
mon guide to the people who inhabit 
the eastand the west, the north and 
the south—They want something to 
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attract and concentrate their affections; 
to call them off from brooding over 
those virulent and petty feelings which 
have of late occupied their attention. 
They want, in short, some great uni- 
versal bond of union, distinct from any 


we firmly believe, is only to be found 
in National Glory. 





Norfolk. August 21. 
HORRID MURDER. 
On Saturday night last a most shock- 
ing and unnatural murder was commit- 
ted in Chappel-street by a Frenchman, 
named Cadet Larne, a carpenter, on 
his wife. The deceased was well known 
as a prudent, discreet woman, and her 
husband as a proedical and dessolute 
character. Having squandered away 
the greater part of his substance, his 
wife found means to put what little was 
left beyond his reach. Finding he 
couid not, by the precaution of his wife, 
waste the entire of their little property, 
he left her for several months, and re- 
turned on the very day he committed 
the unnatural crime. He demanded of 
her a watch which he had at some time 
viven her as a present, which she, 
knowing his dissolute way of life, pru- 
dently refused togive him, alledging 
that as he had made her a present of it, 
he had no right te it again ;—where- 
upon he drew a large sharp pointed 
knife, and stabbed her directly under 
the right breast, and she died in about 
half an hour after. Her screams 
brought several of the neighbours to 
the bloody scene, who secured the mur- 
derer and immediately lodged him in 
jul. The knife was thrust in between 
the ribs with such violence that he 
could net immediately disengage it, 


case knife which he held in his band 
when he was taken, but whether with 











a view to murder some of the rest of 
| the family, to defend himself, or take 


convention whatever, and that bond, | 





as he attempted to do, but precered a | 





, away his own life, cannot bedetermined. 
He earnestly entreated the bye-stan- 
ders (after he was secured) to put him 
to death, exclaiming, killme! hil! 


me 
— © = - 
FEMALE LOQUACITY. 

Among the numerous subjects o! 
what is generally considered fashiona- 
able and polite ridicule, that of female 
loquacity has not been the least severe- 
ly haadled by the up-start wits and 
would be philosophers ofthe age. “f 
know not what other men may think, 
but for my single self,” no instrument 
on@arth can impart such exquisite 
melody to my ear, as the tongue ofa 
pretty woman, when moved by the im- 
pulses of a generous heart, nfodulated 
by sensibility, governed by the stops 
of modesty. and directed by a polished 
religious education. But asthis side 
has alsohad very powerfu! supports a- 
mong the pocts, we shall at present say 


no more about it. <A wit ot some cel- 





'ebrity has jocosely said, that “ women 
would talk had they no tongues,” Few, 
however, will believe this assertion, al- 
though it is literally true, as can be 
made to appear by the following fact. 
It is an extract from the philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society. 


— 


«“ This extraorcinary woman [ Mar. 
garet Cuttiny ] was born at Turnstall!, 
a village 4 miles from Wickham mar- 
ket. in suffolk, 
}tongue by acancer, being then about 





where she lost her 
four years old. It appeared first like 
‘asmull black speck upon the upper 
superfices of the tongue, and soon ea* 
its way quite to the root of it. She was 
junderthe care of Mr. Scothmore, a 
surgeon of Saxmuneham, who soon 
pronounced the case incurable. One 
the 
tonsue dropped out, and they receiv- 


day when he was syringing it, 


it into a phite; the girl to their aston 
lishment, saying tg ber mother, “ Don’t 

























































































































































































































































































































‘pearance of any remaining, part ofa 


¢ frighted mamma, it will 


eain.” It was neara quarter of a year 


rofare it wae nmutte cur } The 
uvciore it was guite cured, ie 


srwards examined, with 


after, 
mouth was aft 
the greatest exactness, by Mr. Ham. 


tthecary, a gentleman who 


px y understood anatomy; the 
Rev. Mr. William Notcuti, and  Mre 
7 
4 


njamia Boddington, a turkey mer- 


chant 5 5ut they found not the least ap- 


tongue, nor was there any uvula. These 
eentlemen say, In one of the papers on 
this case transmitted tothe Royal So- 
cicty, * We observed a fleshly ex- 
crtsence, she said, it did not begin to 
erow Ull some years after the cure; 
it is by no means moveable, but quite 
fixed tothe parts ajacent. The pas- 
sage down the throat, at the place | 
where the uvula should be, or a litile 
to the right of it, is a circular open 
hole, large enough to admita small 
nutmeg. Notwithstanding the want 
ai so necessary an organ as the tongue 
was supposed to be, to forma great 


part of our speech, and likewise to be 








assisting in deglutition, to our great ad- 
miration she performed the office of 





degiutition, both in swallowing solid 
and fluids, as wellas we could, and! 
in the same manner ; aud as to speech, 


-he discoursed as fluently and well as 


other persons do; though we observed | 


« simall sound, like what is usually cal- 


| 
led speaking through 


the nose; but | 


she said she then had a great cold, and | 


she believed that ecasioned it. 

She read tous a book very Uiatinctly 
anc plain; only, we observed that some- 
times she pronounced some words en- 
ding in ech as t, end as emdb, ad as eib; 
but it required a nice and strict atten- 
tion to observe even this difference of 

und. She sings very prettily, and 
pronounced her words in singing as in 
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grow a-| ful, notwithstanding the loss of this 


useful organ the tongue, which is gen- 


| erally allowed by anatomists and nat- 
ural philosophers, to be the -chief if 


not the sole organ oftaste, she ditin- 


guishes all tastes, and smells very nice- | 


ly.”’ 


—— + oe 


La Maupin the successor of La Ra- 


chois, on account of her extraordinary 
character and romantic adventures, 
deserves to be mentioned. She was 
equally fond of both sexes, fought and 
loved like a man, resisted and fell like 
awoman. She eloped from her has- 
band with a fencing master, of whom 


she learned the small sword; she be- | 


came an excellent fencer, At Marseil- 
les she became enamoured of a young 
lady, whom she seduced: on account 
of this whimsical affection, the lady 
was by her friends confinedin a con- 
vent. La Maupin obtained admission 
into the same convent as a novice : she 
set fire to the convent, and in the con- 
fusion carried off her favourite. At 
Paris, when she appeared on the 
stage in 1695, Dumewi a singer having 
affronted her, she put on mens 
clothes, and insisted on his drawing 
his sword and fighting her: when he 
refused, she caned him, and took from 
him his watch and snuff box as tro- 
phies ofhgr victory. At a ball given by 
Monsieur, brother of Louis XIV. she 
again put on mens clothes; and having 
behaved impertinently to a lady, three 
of the lady’s friends, supposing La 
Maupin to be a man, called her out: 
she killed them all; and returning 
coolly tothe ball, told the story to 
Monsieur, who obtained her pardon. 
She became afterwards mistress to the 
elector of Bavaria. ‘The Prince quit- 
ting her for the countess of Arcos, 
sent her by the count, husband of that 
lady, a purse of 40,000 livres: she 
threw it at the count’s head, telling 


common. Whatis still very wonder 'him it was a recompence worthy of 
; 





At last, 


seized with a fit of devotion, she re- 
called her husband, and spent the re. 
| mainder of her life in piety, 


ow a scoundre} as himself. 
| 
! 


She died in 1707 at the age only of 
34. 


0 


For the Olio. 


TO MARIA, ON HEARING HER SING, 
So bright thine eyes. so kind thy heart; 

So sweet thy voice, such grace and ease, 
{In every breast is felt a dart,— 

How could’st thou only hope to please. 


The youth who views that form and grace, 
Resigns his heart a willing prey ; 

And he who can resist a face, 
Feels the keen arrow of thy lay. 


MIND. 

In the lexicon of Suidas is the fol- 
lowing sublime passage. which de- 
| scribes the genius and talent of the 
great father of ancient philosophy.— 
The fine turn of the expression carries 
with it evident proof of its originating 
from some Greek writerofthe purest 
ages. “ Aristotle was the secretary of 
Nature, and he dipped his pen in mind.” 








FATE, 

The philosopher Zeno’s servant, be- 
ing told that the plea of fate would ex- 
culpate him from any fault that he 
should commit, exclaimed to Zeno, as 
he was beating him for a theft—* it is 
my fate to be a thief”—yes, sirrah, re- 
plied his master, “and itis also your 
fate to be drubbed for it.” 

An Irish soldier once returning from 
battle in the night, marching a little 
way behind his companion, called out 
to him, “ Holle, Pat, Ihave taken a 
prisoner!” “bring him along then ! 
bring him along !’’ “ Aye, buthe won’t 
come.” “ Why then come away with- 
out him.” “By J—-s, but he won't Jet 
me.” 





































NEW-YORE: 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16. 
SARI 


From the Albany Register of Tuesday. 


CHAUNCY'S SUCCESS—CONFIRMED,. 

A friend has furnished us with che following 
particulars, which are given by a gentle- 
man direct from Sackett’s Harbour, and 
may he relied on. 

Commodore Chauncy’s squadron 
left Fort George on the 28th of Sep- 
tember. Thenext day discovered the 
enemy and gave chase.—The Pike, be- 
ing considerably ahead of the rest of 
the squadron, commenced action at 
halfgun shot, with the whole British 
squadron, which continued for two 
hours——A schooner struck, but af 
terwards escaped. -——--At 4 o’clocks 
the enemy had succeeded in getting 
under the guns of Burlington heights; 
and the wind blowing ahead. and Com, 
Chauncey being fearful of grounding, 
gave up the pursuit, and returned to 
Fort George, where he arrived on the 
ist inst. The Pike had ! killed and 4 
wounded by the enemy’s shot, and 3 
killed and 19 wounded by the bursting 
ofa24pr. The Wolf lost her main 
and mizen top masts, and the Royal 
George her foretop mast.——On the 
3d inst the squadron again sailed ; and 
on the 5th the Pike and tylph, being 
ahead, feli in five schooners. a 
sloop and gun boat of the enemy—took 
the schrs. the sloop was destroyed by 
the crew, and the gun boat run ashore. 


with 


One of the schooners-carries two euns 
—the others, one each. Maj. Grant, 


with 259 men of De Rottenburg's | 


regiment, were taken, with 48 other 
prisoners. 





5 prize schooners, arrived at Sackett's 
Harbour, on’ the 5th instant. 





The letter of marque schr Swal- 
‘ow, Capt. Boyer, from New-Orlcans, 
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(run ashore at Rockaway Beach, by 
iwo British frigates) has got off and 
put into Hog-Island Inlet. 


From the Buffaloe Gazette, Oct. 5. 

On Thursday morning, Gen, Wil- 
kinson, with a large force of infantry, 
in 300 boats, accompanied by Com- 
modore Chauncey’s fleet, sailed on a 
secret expedition. 





According to a Danish Paper, there 
were born ip 1812, in Denmark, out 
of wedlock, Six Thousand One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-six Children, 





THE ARGUS AND PELICAN. 
We have taken some pains to ascer- 
tain the relative force of those vessels, 


MARRIED. 


At Salem, Washington country, on Thars- 
day evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Proudfit. 
Mr. George. Vail. merchant, of Troy, ta 
Miss Jane Thomas, daughter of Gen. David 
Thomas. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Lyel, Mr. Joshua Hyatt Merriit, io 
Miss Ann Eagle, dauchter to Mr Henry Ea- 
gle, merchant. 

On Wednesday evening the 6th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Me’Clay, Mr. William H. Rich- 
ardson, of Baltimore, to Mrs. Jane Duncan 
of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Berrian, Dr. Feter Felix Champy, of 
Charleston, to Miss Sarah Cooper, danghter 
of Samuel Cooper, Esq. of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Res 
Doctor Moore. Mr. Ceorge Riblet, of this 
city,.to Miss Phebe Seely, of Middletowi 








the following isthe result: 


Petican—20 $2 tb. carronades, 2 
long 9’s, and 1 forecastle swivel,——!/ 
Burthen 485 tons, 


Our information respecting the Pe- 
lican, is from.a gentleman ef veracity, 
who was on beard and saw her guns. 


Dem. Press. 





THE SILENT MAN. 
They who speak litle do not want 
many precepts. 


THE EYE, 





The squadron, with the 





| Mystis source of wondrous meaning! 


| 


Pieading herald of the heari! 


Thou, wih thousands intervening, 


Sweet sensations canst impart. 


Whene’er hast chou thy power so killing, 
Phat when werds would faitto move, 


Thy potent glance the bosom thrilling, 


| Meits it to tumultuous love. 
| 
| —_—_ 
ACTION AND MOTIVES, 
Things may be seen differently, 


‘and differently shewn, but actions are 
ivisible, though motives are seerct. 


; Conn. 
ARGUS—16 24 lb, carronades and 2 | 4 2 L 
. . | At Tappan, on Monday evening, 27th ult 
long 9"s. Burthen 340 tons. | by the Rev. Mr. Lansing. Mr. Richard Els- 
| worth, to Miss Jane Verbryck, danghter o 


allof 

} At Newark, on Thursday evening, .« 

nit. by the Rev. Mc. Whilpby, Mr. John f 
* - 


Van Antwerp, of this city, to Miss Jemime 


Mr. Samuel Verbryck, that place. 


ah 


Halsey, of that place. 
On Monday evening, by the 
Burk, Mr. Johan Waggoner, of 


(L. L) to Miss Margaret Th 


Rev. 
Patchhoe 


omas, Of this ti- 


‘ye 
DIED, 
On Tuesday efierno: Mr. Richard N. 


Roserkrans, aged So years, of a lingeri: 


5 
iliness. 
At Messena, the seat of John. Re Lis 


inge 


ston, Esq. on Frid th jast Miss Ju- 


_ the 
ay, (sae « 


lia Eliza Montgomery Livingston, eldest 
laugh er of Edward Livingston. Esq. of 
New-Orteans, aged 19 years. t 
o < 

On Trursday evening last, at Kingsion, 
iv ‘his state, Mr. John A. Robertson, Mer 
chant, of this city, aged 59. 

‘in Friday morning the 8th inst, after a 


long and severe illness, Mrs. Fuphemia U 


f 43 


jesu, wile of Mr. Joseph Buvieau, of this ci- 
ty. 
On Thursday, efter a short illness, 


ligabeth Ryker, wife of Abraham Ryker, 





aged 57 years- 
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“HE SOLDIER'S SONG. 


fre the dew on che valley has melted away, 


Cr thesmovuingebird finish’d his earliest lay ; 
Vith battle-axe keea, and with beyonet 
bright, 
from the home of my childhood, I march to 
the fight. 


Tis true in that march I shallleave far be- 
hind 

A father that’s dear, and a mother that’s 
kind ; 

And sometimes when fiercely the winter- 
winds rise, 

My sisters in anguish may wipe their blue 


eyes. 


When I think of the hall where so often I’ve 
play’d, 

And the tree that has cool’d me in summer 
with shade ; 

‘The reverend old Oak whose majestical 
form, 

Was ne’er wither’d by lightning nor bent by 
the storm ; 


When I think of the flocks that I have nour- 
ished and fed, 

‘In the sunshine of youth ere its lustre was 
fled ; 

Ihe tear of remembrance may steal to my 
cheek, 

And my tongue fora moment my sufferings 


may speak. 


But I go in the spirit of freedom to save, 

And my fate If I fall, is the fate of the 
brave, 

i co where the fife wakes its melody shrill 

Aud the watch-fire buras bright on the brow 
of the bill. 


T well Lnew the Soldier's a pitiless lot, 

And the tears on his bosom too soon are 
forget 5 

He’s awed into silence, nor dare he complain 

At the cold sleety shower or the fasi-driving 
rain. 


T go to the wilderness far in the west, 

Where the footstep of murder, the soil has 
oft press’d ; 

‘Yhere the billowy Lake in the summer- 
breeze plays 


and thirsiing for earmege the red savage 


etrayt 
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: Then father and mother and sister's ‘adieu ! 
Tis my couniry I weep for, remembering 


you: 

The reward that I ask and the boon that : 
crave 

Is the warrior’s renown or the patrioi’s 
grave. 


From a Liverpool Paper. 


THE AMATEUR PREACHER, 
A youth noi biess’d wich diffidence too much, 
Thinking his minister’s discourses such, 
That he with greatest ease would mend, 
Desir’d the favour just for once to try, 
And if he could in preaching not ouvie, 
He’d ne’er a pulpit more ascend. 


The priest complied—the youth right glad 
The rostrum mounts, in koly garments clad ; 
“ Im the good shepherd,” was his text. 

He read it—made a solemn pause ; 
Read it again—silence’d at the close— 
Turn’d pale, confounded, and perplex’d. 


The rev’rend prelate, all ‘his time sat still, 
Deep musing— if he speaks not soon, I 
will .” 
“ Yei for a while Pil silence keep.” 
** i'm ‘he good shepherd,” eries the youth ; 
** Not so, the priest replies, prey tell the 
truth ;”? 


“* For verily you’re but a Sheep.” 





EPITAPH ON A DRUNKARD. 


Here lies poor Dick, depriv’d of breath, 
A jolly tippling sot ; 

Whose acts agreed in life and death, 
Far now he’s gone to pot. 








SCHOOL, AND WRITING OFFICE. 


The Subscriber wishes to inform his pat- 
rons and the public, that he has commenced 
school at No. 31 Lombardy-street, New- 
York, and teaches the art of Penmanship 
upon the latesi and most approved plan, and 
proffers to equal any ; and has iniroduced an 
entire new plan of teaching *pelling, Pro- 
nunciation and reading, whereby Pupils 
will, in three momhs, acquire.more correct 
know'dge therein, than they possibly can 
in six months by any other plan or means 
hitherto used: Encouragement at which, 
andthe other branches of English Litera‘ ure, 
isearnestly solicited. The strictest a‘ten- 
tion will be paid to order and the civil de- 
ortment of the Pepils by 


W.D.LAZELL, 








Sept. 12. 


NEW-YORK & HARTFORD 
\.W LINE EXPRESS STAGE, 


Continued from New-York to Mounts 
Pleasant by land, on the fine turnpike road 
running on the bank of the North River, 
through Phillipsburgh and Greensburgh. 

Fare only 7 dolls. 50 cents. hapa, from 
New-York io Hartford—being two dollars 
cheaper than any other route by land. 


This Stage runs on the turnpike road 
-hrough the towns of Phillipsburgh, Greens- 
burgh, Mount-Pleasant, Somerstown, Dans 
bury, -ewiown, Woodbury, Watertown, 
Plymouth, Bristol, and Farmington to Hart- 
lord. 

Leaves New York every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday at one o’clock P. 
M.and arrives at Mount-Pleasant at eight 
o’clock in ‘he evening—leaves Mount-Pleas« 
ant next morningsat 4 o’clock, and arrives 
at Hartford at 6 o’clock in the evening. 


Returning—WLeaves Hartford every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 40’clock im 
the morning, and arrives at Mount-Pleasant 
at $ o’clock in ‘he evening.—Leaves Mount 
Pleasant ai 5 o’clock every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, and arrives at New-York 
at 10 o’clock A. M. without fail. 


This line of Stages had for a long time 
been connected with a Packet at Mount- 
Pleasant, and Passengers have beén disap- 
pointed in many instances; and the Pro- 
prietors, seeing thisevil, and being anxious 
to accommodate the public, have continued 
the line by land, from New-York to Mount- 
Pleasant, over a fine Turnpike road, and 
within view of the North River for thirty 
miles. They therefore have the confidence 
to assure the public that this route is the 
cheapest, and most pleasant of any to Hart- 
ford. In addition they have provided the 
best of horses, good carriages, and careful 
drivers; and passengers will meet with e- 
very attention from the proprietors. 


The books forthe entry of the names of 
Passengers, arc kept at the office of AMOS 
CURTIS, No. 48 Courtlandt-street, N. York, 
and at RIPLEY’S Coffee-House, Hartford. 


AMOS CURTIS, New-York. 
JOSEPH HUNT, Mount-Pleasant. 
JOH N OWEN, Somerstown. 
PLATT BFNEDICT, Danbury. 
SAMUEL STEEL, Bristol. 
OBADIAH BOUND, Hartford. 


N.B. Extra Carriages may be bad, or Ex 
presses earriedto any part ofthe U. States, 
by applying to A. Curtis, 45 Courtlandt-st. 

New-York, August 28. 
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